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Lord Ripon never did a greater service to India than when, refuting.
Sir Fitzjdhies Stephen and other ingenious interpreters of charters
and'declarations of policy, he said in a voice thick with emotion:
To me It seems a very serious thing to pot forth to the people
of India a doctrine which renders worthless the solemn words of
their Sovereign, and which converts her gracious promises, which
her Indian subjects have cherished for a quarter of a century, into
a hollow mockery, as meaningless as the compliments which form
the Invariable opening of an oriental letter.... The doctrine,
therefore, to which Sir Fitzjames Stephen has given the sanction
of his authority, I feel bound to repudiate to the utmost of my
power. It .seems to me to be inconsistent with the character of my
Sovereign and with the honour of my country, and, if It were once
to be received and acted upon by the Government of England, It
would do more than anything else could possibly do to strike at
the root of our power and to destroy our just influence, because
that power and influence rest upon the conviction of our good
faith more than upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon
the valour of our soldiers and the reputation of our arms.
Noble words these, and the people of India would fain have
believed they represented, not an isolated opinion, but the settled
policy of those who had been set In authority over them. The lessons
of the Ilbert Bill agitation had sunk too deep in the minds of
Indians, however, and they realized that " the justice of a cause was
insufficient for its triumph in politics, and that the only path of
victory lay through agitation/*